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ABSTRACT 



This paper explores paradoxes of southern school and 
university segregation, analyzing how National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People (NAACP) litigation and local African American 
activism altered southern public education. The paradoxes first surfaced in 
the 1940s, when the constitutionality of separate and unequal salary 
schedules for black and white teachers was challenged. Though NAACP- sponsored 
litigation forced changes, other types of discrimination surfaced (e.g., 
salaries based on test scores) . The constitutionality of segregation in 
higher education was challenged in the I930s-40s, but this created a new 
racial order in education where access was increasingly shaped by class . As 
black students won educational rights, university authorities adopted new 
requirements limiting their access. States began requiring students to pass 
standardized tests, which hindered lower class black students and permitted 
token numbers of middle class black students. Significant numbers of black 
students attended schools with whites by the 1970s, but tracking recreated 
segregation. New social and economic opportunities widened class divisions in 
southern black communities. Many urban black institutions lost vitality and 
potency as they became segregated by class and race. (SM) 
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A Paradigm of Paradox: Race, Class, and 
Desegregation in the South 



This paper explores the paradoxes of school and university 
desegregation in the modem American South. Although scholars 
have lavished attention on the legal and political dimensions of 
desegregation, we know surprisingly little about the educational and 
institutional arrangements that replaced the southern system of 
segregated caste education. Schools, colleges, and universities were a 
key battleground in the struggle for racial equality, but the history of 
educational desegregation has not been well studied. What is needed 
is not another look at the law or politics of desegregation, but careful 
analysis of how NAACP litigation and local African American 
activism altered southern public education, and the contradictory 
effects these changes have had on African Americans. 

White educational authorities responded to NAACP demands 
for educational equality and access by creating a new system of 
racial inequality in southern education that offered broader 
opportunities for advantaged African Americans, but did little for 
most blacks. The outlines of this new racial order emerged in the 
1940s when the NAACP challenged caste restrictions in teacher pay. 
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Litigation forced school boards to eliminate separate and unequal 
salary schedules for white and black teachers. However, educational 
authorities responded by adopting the National Teacher 
Examinations and using them to limit equalization and faculty 
desegregation. Litigation and local activism also ended the exclusion 
of African American students from southern state universities, but 
during the 1940s and 1950s, university authorities adopted new 
admission requirements, the most durable of which relied upon 
standardized tests to keep desegregation at token levels. Persistent 
legal and political pressure forced whites to desegregate schools, but 
during the early 1970s, school officials used testing and tracking to 
recreate within schools much of the segregation that had once existed 
between them. The institutionalization of these new, more rational, 
legally defensible, and durable restrictions limited access to 
advantaged African Americans. 

More rational restrictions on educational access divided 
blacks along class lines and shaped a paradoxical educational 
landscape that offered greater opportunities for middle-class African 
Americans without fundamentally altering the isolation of most 
blacks. As increasing numbers of middle-class African Americans 
left southern cities, historically black institutions lost vitality as they 
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became segregated by class as well as race. By the 1970s, public 
schools in southern urban areas that had once enrolled African 
Americans of all social classes now served only poor students. 
Southern higher education also became increasingly segregated by 
class as well as race. This new system of racial inequality in southern 
education has widened opportunity for advantaged African 
Americans without fundamentally enhancing the educational 
opportunities available to most blacks. 

These paradoxes first became apparent in the 1940s, when 
the NAACP and local black activists challenged the constitutionality 
of separate and unequal salary schedules for white and black 
teachers. The first systematic attack on caste arrangements in 
southern education, the salary equalization campaign involved over 
50 cases in every southern state. Litigation and local activism forced 
school boards to eliminate the caste restrictions that prevented the 
best African American teacher from earning as much as the worst 
white. But educational authorities in South Carolina and other 
southern states responded by adopting the National Teacher 
Examinations, (NTE) and using test scores to determine salaries. The 
elimination of some caste barriers heightened class distinctions in the 
black community, offering benefits to elites without fundamentally 
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changing the savage inequalities in southern public education or the 
relative position of most African Americans. In southern cities black 
teachers, who attended private schools and colleges, earned NTE 
scores and salaries that equaled or exceeded those of whites. But 
most African American teachers constrained by economic and 
educational discrimination earned scores well below those of most 
whites. The history of the salary equalization campaign is significant 
because it offers an early indication of the new more rational and 
legally defensible forms of discrimination based on class as well as 
race that replaced caste arrangements. 

The practice of paying comparably trained and experienced 
African American teachers less than whites was a cornerstone of 
the southern system of caste education and an ideal target for 
NAACP legal attacks. School officials claimed that black teachers 
deserved to be paid less because they were not as well trained as 
whites, but Robert A. Margo has shown that more than 80 percent 
of this salary differential was the result of wage discrimination. 1 

NAACP sponsored litigation forced southern school boards 
to eliminate caste salary schedules, but left the door open to new 

1 Robert A. Margo, Race and Schooling in the South, 1880-1950 (Chicago, 
1990), 62. 
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kinds of discrimination. Federal court decisions in Maryland, 
Virginia, Florida, and South Carolina enjoined the school board 
from discriminating against African American teachers on the 
basis of “race and color.” But these rulings did not require boards 
to equalize salaries. School officials were not prohibited from 
exercising what one judge called “their judgement as to the 
respective amounts to be paid to individual teachers based on 
individual qualifications, capacities, and abilities .” 2 

As the struggle for salary equalization shifted from the 
courtroom to the boardroom, white political and educational leaders 
searched for ways to evade equalization. Unable to pay African 
Americans less because of their race, school officials turned to the 
testing and measurement specialist Ben Wood, who had recently 
constructed the NTE. After the courts declared separate and unequal 
pay scales unconstitutional, letters poured into Wood’s office as 
southern school officials scurried to create new methods of 
determining teacher pay. Wood persuaded school officials in Tulsa, 
Houston, Montgomery, Birmingham, Greenville, Raleigh, Miami, 
and Tampa to adopt the NTE, but his greatest success came in South 

2 Duvall v. Seignious, unpublished consent decree, J. Waites Waring 
Papers, box 110-27, Moorland Spingam Library, Howard University, 
Washington D.C. 
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Carolina where he convinced educational authorities to adopt a 
statewide salary system that based teacher pay on NTE scores. In 
South Carolina, as in other southern states, the NTE appealed to 
political and educational leaders because it provided an ostensibly 
objective basis for claims that African American teachers were not as 
good as whites. Wood tirelessly promoted the NTE in the state. He 
convinced educational authorities to adopt his salary plan and 
establish a system of “merit certification” that based pay on 
“impartial and objective” examinations. When some members of the 
state legislature worried that blacks might outperform whites, Wood 
reassured them that on previous administrations of the NTE “the 
average score of blacks was at the lower fifth percentile of whites .” 3 
While southern black educators warned the NAACP that the 
NTE would circumvent salary equalization, the association’s legal 
staff urged African Americans take the exams. Middle-class blacks 
like Thurgood Marshall and Horace Mann Bond were less concerned 
with the biases of standardized tests than with the discrimination 
inherent in caste restrictions. Although Bond had once opposed 

3 Gunnar Myrdal, An American Dilemma: The Negro Problem and Modern 
Democracy (New York, 1944), 320; Ben Wood, Memo to the National 
Committee, 22 January 1942, file 143, reel 18, Ben D. Wood Papers, 
Educational Testing Service Archives, Princeton, N.J.; Ben Wood to D.W. 
Robinson, 18 March 1941, file 149, reel 18, Wood papers. 
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